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IS LOVE ENOUGH? 
Ludwig Lewisohn 
in Harpers 

There is no sense in disputing the fact 
that man isan animal. But he is, at least, 
a peculiar animal, and one in which the 
biologic processes, especially the repro- 
ductive ones, are most astonishingly im- 
plicated with the higher nerve-centers and 
with the totality of the emotional life. 
And that is the difficulty with such theories 
as that of Bertrand Russell, who coolly 
states that among reasonable and decent 
people marriage may be expected to “‘be 
lifelong, but not that it will exclude other 
sex-relations.”’ 

Let us examine the facts. Whenever two 
people genuinely fall in love, the psycho- 
bio'ogical urge is toward a complete and 
exclusive possession of each other. Now 
this is not an instinct of neurotic “‘posses- 
siveness’’; it is a creative principle. It as- 
sumes the eternal fact, known to long- 
shoremen but hidden from mathematical 
philosophers, that in man erotic involve- 
ment means psychical and emotional in- 
volvement. 

The proposals of Mr. Russell and his 
fellow sex-radicals would be monstrous 
were they not so unbelievably silly: that 
wife or husband should continue to give 
that devotion to marriage which alone 
makes marriage fruitful, while the partner 
to the union writhes with the pangs of dis- 
prized love or glories in the ecstasies of a 
successful passion. .. . 

The French wit who said there are no 
delicious marriages uttered a momentous 
half-truth. Marriage, ereatively envis- 
aged, may often keep its delightfulness 
throughout incredibly many years; to 
marry for delight will tend, like all similar 
follies, to defeat its own end. For man is, 
once again, a choosing animal, who can at- 
tain his maximum satisfactions only by 
proposing to himself a rational end and by 
making the selections, the renunciations, 
by means of which alone—alone!—that end 
can be attained. 

* * 
UNDERSTANDING FUNDAMENTALS 
W. B. Tavener 
in The Inquirer 

“The fundamental dogma of Uni- 
tarians,”’ Professor J. A. C. F. Auer de- 
clares, “is the dignity of man.” 

In these days, when ecclesiastical ob- 
scurantism is achieving a kind of popular 
reassertion in Buchmanism, Barthianism 
and various kinds of fundamentalist re- 
vivalism, it is well if Unitarians will ponder 
what, if they have one at all, is their 
“fundamental dogma.”’ Is there in Uni- 
tarianism a genius of its own, or is its in- 
spiration no more than a modification of 
borrowed ideas of “the orthodox’? Has 
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our leadership, in short, gone from us? 
If we have no genius of our own, or con- 
sciousness of leadership, then we shall 
have no other course than to continue 
simply as a pale reflection of the more 
pretentious systems of religion around us. 
Such a destiny seems neither useful nor 
glorious. If, however, we do feel in our- 
selves the ability, the confidence and the 
responsibility of leadership then we should 
be able to say on what these high feelings 
are grounded. 

We are the people who, because we 
sought a rational religion, have had the 
courage to accept the critical findings of 
science. (Have we forgotten our nine- 
teenth-century courage, radicalism and 
“modernism?”’) We said that what the 
reason found to be true could not be the 
enemy of real religion. But the things 
that reason found to be true were the 
things that rent to pieces the whole doc- 
trinal system that produced Savior- 
Christology. 

Often, it is true, our treatment of the 
Bible, our speech concerning Jesus, our 
easy-going confidence about the will of 
God, suggest that the basis of orthodox 
theology somehow remains in part for 
us. But it doesnot. It is all gone. And 
really we have found our beginning much 
farther back than the orthodox. We 
have gone back to the authority of human 
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experience, of which the Bible, the Church 
and Christ are phases only. We are those, 
let it be boldly declared, who believe that 
if the Bible, the Church and Christ himself 
were to disappear we would still be left 
with that which provokes to religion, 
namely, the nature of man... . 

It is by such self-scrutiny we come to 
know our own roots, and by which also we 
see that our starting-point is the same as 
the humanist’s and is definitely not the same 
as that of the orthodox. The difference be- 
tween Unitarians and humanists is not in 
their assumptions but in their conclusions. 
The difference between Unitarians and the 
orthodox is in both their conclusions and 
their assumptions. . . . 

» The great service that the humanist 
movement can do us, we reflect, is to 
stimulate us into a renewed and thorough 
understanding of our own fundamentals. 
* * 
A FEDERATED WORLD 
Cc. W. Young 
in World Unity 


A federated world such as we advocate 
will be a political unity, created by a con- 
stitution adopted by the people of the 
world, to secure governmental adjustment 
of international relations, without im- 
pairment of the sovereignty of nations in 
dealing with their internal affairs. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, writing in The Federalist, 
urging the Colonies to adopt the proposed 
constitution in order to avoid war among 
themselves, said: ‘*To look for a continua- 
tion of harmony between a number of in- 
dependent unconnected sovereignties, situ- 
ated in the same neighborhood, would be 
to disregard the uniform course of human 
events, and to set at defiance the accumu- 
lated experience of the ages.” 

The experience of the ages has proved to | 
society that it must employ cooperatively 
administrative adjustment for all the po- 
litical, commercial and social relations of 
all men and organizations of men, and must 
create rules for conduct in all these rela- 
tions and enforce penalties for violation. 

Every nation in the world assumes to 
have sovereign power. But it is impossible 
for nations to exercise sovereign power over 
each other. Just as soon as one of them 
is forced to yield to the will of another, it 
ceases to have sovereign power. Nations 
strive to make their governments well 
armed so as to be able to bolster up their 
diplomacy. 

Notwithstanding the fearful peril of 
another war, nations are arming as never 
before in history. There is the same mis- 
trust as in days of old. Each nation still 
pursues its own ends, without regard as 
to whether such pursuit will harm other 
nations. These fearful possibilities should 
be constantly borne in mind to make us 
patient in listening to the claims of the 
federationists and willing, nationally and 
individually, to make most any sacrifice 
if thereby we can minimize war on earth. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


I. Bishop Nathan Soederblom 
Frederic E. Pamp 


from the earthly scene one of the great per- 

4 Gy] sonalities of our generation, Archbishop of 

Ma} Uppsala, Sweden, Dr. Nathan Soederblom. 

The publication of his Gifford Lectures for 1930-31 
with the title, “The Living God,” recalls attention to 
this remarkable man and invites a study of his con- 
tribution to religious thought. So profoundly had he 
impressed his own countrymen that at his death his 
body was interred in the cathedral church at Uppsala 
beside the tomb of the first Protestant archbishop of 

Sweden, Laurentius Petri, the highest honor that 
could be shown his memory. 

To the world at large Soederblom was best known 
as the chief figure at the Ecumenical Conference for 
_ Life and Work at Stockholm in 1925 and the recipient 

of the Nobel prize for peace in 1930. So central was 
his place in the religious world that Principal Garvie 
said: “If the Protestant world should choose a Pope, 
the unanimous choice would be Archbishop Soeder- 
blom.” 

The late Archbishop of Sweden was one of those 
remarkable men whose interests seem to embrace all 
of life and whose abilities for work are phenomenal. 
Like his good friend Albert Schweitzer, he seemed at 
home in almost every field of scholarship, and besides 

was a musician and composer of note. He was not 
shut up to a life of seclusion for his studies, but took 
his place in the crowded ways of life to act the part 
of a Christian statesman, organizer, and leader of the 
churches. 

The life of Nathan Soederblom holds a peculiar 
appeal to Americans. There was a good deal of the 
American in his make-up. A genius for organization, 
tireless in his capacity for labor, filled with enthusiasm 


the unity of Thy Church.” His prayer was answered 
in a larger way than he at that time could conceive. 

In 1923 Soederblom visited our country. He 
came to consult church leaders about the coming 
Stockholm conference and to visit the Swedish churches 
of the United States. He came also as a representative 
of the ancient university of Uppsala, whose pro- 
chancellor he was. He made a profound impression 
in circles of church and university. 

The great Ecumenical Conference on Life and 
Work at Stockholm in 1925 crowned his labors. If 


_ any one man can be said to have brought about that 


great meeting it was Soederblom. The American 
delegates to this conference, the most notable since 
Nicea, brought back stories of his abilities as a linguist, 
a speaker and debater, a musician, and an organizer, 
which are amazing. The energy he put forth hastened 
his death. He knew that, while he was giving without 
stint of his powers, he was under the shadow of death, 
but no one who saw him at the conference would sus- 
pect that he had a single worry. 

Nathan Soederblom was born in one of the 
northern provinces of Sweden in 1866. His family 
came of a long line of independent farmers. His father 
was a minister of the State Church, a leader in the 
evangelical revival which swept the country in‘the 
middle of the nineteenth century, brought about-by 
the influence of Pietism. Zeal for foreign missions 
came with the revival. The young student at Uppsala 
carried with him from his parental home indelible 
impressions of earnest religion, and was no doubt in- 
fluenced in his choice of field for higher studies by the 
interest awakened for the peoples of the earth in the 
missionary enterprises of the Swedish people. He was 
educated for the ministry and took orders in the 
Swedish Church. 


for life, simple and democratic in his ways, he reminds 
us of Theodore Roosevelt. In his early student years 
he visited the United States as a delegate from the 
Swedish universities to one of the early Student Volun- 
teer conferences held under the leadership of D. L. 
Moody at Northfield. He was deeply impressed. 
D. L. Moody had a profound influence in his life, as 
he had in so many of the men of his day. John R. 
Mott became one of his life-long friends. This gather- 
ing of men from many lands, with different civiliza- 
tions and cultures, gave him his first impulse toward 
the unity of the churches, a movement which was to 
aim his best powers. There is recorded in his diary 
m those days the following prayer: “Lord, grant 
e humility and wisdom to serve the great cause of 


There was opened to him the opportunity to study 
at the University of Paris by the offer of the post as 
pastor of the Swedish church in Paris and chaplain 
of the sailors’ missions in the neighboring seaports. 
Without neglecting his pastoral work he carried on 
studies which gave him the doctor’s degree at the 
evangelical faculty of the Sorbonne, a distinction 
which no other foreigner has received. He had 
chosen the religion of Zoroaster as his special field. 
His books in the science of religion have become au- 
thoritative. 

The stories told of his pastoral labors in Paris 
reveal the man. The congregation consisted of a 
mixture of representatives of the consular service, 
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artists, laborers, travelers. He was known for his 
interest in the poor. The son of the Swedish consul 
asked his father one day, ““Why does Uncle Soeder- 
blom always carry a satchel with him?” “Oh, he is 
always collecting some clothing for his poor people,” 
was the reply. At dinner one day, seated next to 
the wife of some high official, his neighbor was thun- 
derstruck by the question the young Swedish pastor 
put to her. “What kind of corset do you wear, 
Madam?” He hastened to explain that he had a 
poor woman in his church who sewed corsets, and he 
was anxious to procure orders for her so that she might 
be able to earn her living. 

During the summers his little congregation 
dwindled. He found a way to get a congregation. 
One summer he learned that in a forest camp not far 
from Paris there were many Swedish workmen. He 
moved his family out to the camp and established 
himself in the only available building, a somewhat 
dilapidated hut, so that he might minister to these 
workmen during the summer. With a packing box 
for a desk he wrote one of his best books on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. He was greatly influenced by 
Tolstoy, and never lost his intense interest in the 
man of toil. 

Famous artists, as Anders Zorn and Carl Milles, 
were drawn to this young pastor and scholar, who had 
the soul of an artist. He was a fine musician and 
composer. The eccentric Alfred Nobel, founder of 
the Nobel prizes, became his friend, and Soederblom 
officiated at his funeral. 

From Paris he was called back to Sweden to take 
the chair of theological encyclopedia at his own uni- 
versity at Uppsala. He made this chair one of the 
foremost in the science and history of religions. 
Schleiermacher had taught him that there was no 
such thing as a natural religion, a sort of general re- 
ligion to which all could be boiled down by rational- 
ism. There were only religions, each one a phenome- 
non in itself. And with these religions he became con- 
versant in the most intimate way. Rastamji Eduldi, 
high priest of the Zoroastrian temple at Bombay, 
having read his books, came all the way from India to 
see the man who had mastered the Mazda religion. 
On his return to Bombay he sent his Swedish friend a 
holy book from the temple, conferring on him the 
right to officiate in the sacred ceremonies of the holy 
fire. 

He found time to occupy the chair of the science 
of religion at the University of Leipzig as well as that 
of Uppsala. While lecturing there in the summer of 
1914, word reached him of his appointment to the 
highest office in the Swedish Church. Before he could 
return to Sweden the Great War broke upon the world. 
It was with great difficulty that he made his way out 
of Germany with his family. 

The war provided the occasion for the climax of 
the man’s life. There is perhaps no figure during the 
terrible days of 1914-1918 who stands out in such 
noble contours as Soederblom. Adolph Deissman 
said of him: “‘When I consider the effect of the war on 
Soederblom, whom I personally know and reverence, 
I can find but one word with which to express the 
agony of his Christian soul in all its holy depth: ‘A 
sword shall pierce through thine own soul.’ ’’ The 


new archbishop conceived of his office as an obliga- 
tion to seek the peace of the world. His own country 
was neutral. He had close friends on both sides in 
the death grapple. He left not a stone unturned in 
his efforts to stop the war through the church leaders. 
The award of the Nobel prize for peace was never © 
more fitting than in the case of Soederblom. 

After the close of the war Soederblom set all the 
machinery of organization possible in motion for the 
task of healing the wounds of the nations. He saw 
his efforts crowned at Stockholm in 1925. Behind 
that conference lie many years of intense labor. This 
meeting released power and set models which have 
affected the movement for the unity of the Christian 
churches as perhaps no other single factor in our gen- 
eration. 

Soederblom’s views on church unity are beauti- 
fully set forth in a sermon preached in our country in 
1923. He said: 

I do not say that all the candlesticks (his text is 

Matt. 5 : 138-16) shall be melted into one great candle- 

stick. That cannot be the purpose of God. But this 

does not mean that they shall be scattered about with 

no relation. to each other, without seeking to aid each 

other in increasing the light. Some competing for 

room, the stronger crowding the weaker so that it 
leans over more and more and cannot give its light. 

Instead of this insufferable and unchristian competition 

we are duty bound according to the Savior’s words to 

seek the exaltation of the truth. The candlesticks 

should be set on the altar in a symmetrical plan so that 

the smaller as well as the larger may unite in giving the 

greatest body of light to the truth of the Gospel. To 

attain this end we must necessarily seek understanding 
with each other. . . . Each church has its own char- 
acter, its own beauty, its own task. Each candlestick 
must be cleansed and polished for its task. . . . Each 

one should trim its light and scour and clean the candle- 

stick from all filth and false colors which have been 

smeared over it, and shine with the light God has given 

to it. Afterwards they should be arranged in a group. 

That will be a sight the world has not seen before. The 

light is one and the same. The world is to be illum- 

ined by the same pure, warm light, the light of love. 

But the united candlesticks and the living flames shall 

unite in a light hitherto unseen in the world. 

The views of Soederblom on church unity are set 
forth in his book published in 1923, by Fleming H. 
Revell, Chicago. The title is ‘“Christian Fellowship.” 
It deserves careful perusal. 

After making his contribution to the somewhat 
ill-fated meeting in Lausanne, Soederblom was called 
back to his scholarly interests by the invitation to 
deliver the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh. The first series was given in 1931, shortly 
before he died. He was much concerned about these 
lectures in his last hours. He wanted them to have 
the title, “The Living God.” “There is a living God,” 
he said with almost his last breath. “I can demon- 
strate it by the history of religion.” After his return 
to Sweden he attended a meeting of theologians from 
England gathered with Swedish theologians for a 
conference. From this meeting he went back to his 
task as archbishop, and was stricken by the fatal ill- 
ness which ended his life on July 12, 1931. ;, 

Soederblom has made a vital contribution to 
theological and philosophical thought on the great 
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-verities of religion. Although nothing could be far- 
ther from his purposes than to make a scientific study 
of religion with apologetic views, his findings have be- 

_ come an apology for the Christian religion. Mention 
has been made of his conviction of the reality of a 
living God made clear by scientific study of religions. 
In a little book, which I have translated, which will 

_ be published in September by the Oxford University 
Press with the title, ““The Nature of Revelation,” 
Soederblom has expressed his views on the uniqueness 
of the prophetic religions. The title of the book in 

_ the original is literally “Revealed Religion.” He finds 
that the phenomenon of the prophetic religion deserves 
the distinction of a revelation. 

Soederblom’s articles on Holiness in Hastings’ 


“Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics” are valuable 
contributions to the understanding of the phenomenon 
of holiness. Long before Rudolf Otto gave the world 
his views, Soederblom had pointed out the essential 
element in religion in the sense of holiness. But in 
his thought it is in the more personal and spiritual 
that it is manifested, rather than in the elemental 
and psychological as in Otto. The saints are a 
favorite with Soederblom. In an address delivered in 
Greifswald, when there had been conferred on him a 
triple doctorate in theology, philosophy, and medicine, 
he gives this definition of a saint: “A saint is that one 
who in personality and life reveals the power of God, 
so that the people praise, not him, but the Father in 
Heaven.”’ 


The Mind of the Workingman 


Robert Weston 


MIOHN DOK, laborer, has lost his job and can’t 
@| findwork. His wife has taken a job at house 
work, but her jwages won’t even pay the 
o=<} rent. His family is on relief, but the relief 
is Pasdoduate and the local committee is going to stop 
it because his wife has a job. What are all the John 
Does thinking, employed and unemployed? 
A year of service as voluntary investigator for the 
State Emergency Relief has given a picture of the 

. workingman’s mind which, placed against a back- 
- ground of long experience among laboring men as one 

of them, is perhaps worthy of serious thought. Here 

’ is one actual family, twenty-two by count including 

grandfather and a married son’s family, living in six 

small shabby rooms. Not one of them has had a 
job for six months. The relief committee allows 
only $4.70 a week in groceries for their support. 

Are they grateful or rebellious? By contrast a wid- 
ower living near by has a rough-board shack—six 
by seven feet high, tar-paper roof, one door, no win- 
dows, gunny-sack floor—for which he paid four dol- 
lars a month rent. Appropriately named Freeze, 
he has been freezing two winters and roasting three 
summers in this dog kennel. All jobs having failed, 
he has just gone on the relief. What is he thinking? 

These cases aren’t extreme by any means, al- 
though they are worse than the average. Is it of no 
consequence what they are thinking? Radicals hope 

\ they are turning revolutionary; preachers exhort 

_ them to accept thankfully their lot as evidence of the 
_ Superior worth of spiritual things; business men seem 
» to hope they have put their minds in cold-storage 
until the return of prosperity. To cultured people 
they are almost non-existent, or else a sort of sub- 
human species well described by Anatole France in 

- “Penguin Island”—“. . the vast masses in whose 
- name they (the Socialists) ‘spoke and whom they rep- 
_ resented as far as speech can express the inexpressible, 

. the proletarians whose thought is difficult to 
_ know and who do not know it themselves. . . .” 

4 It ought not to be difficult to guess the content of 
the workingman’s mind. Present conditions have 
_ thrown their lives wide open to the public gaze, even 

in their most intimate relations. Crowded in cities 

to houses and streets which most resemble rusted 


$Y 


sardine cans stacked closely on dirty shelves, every- 
thing about their lives is fairly obvious, and what 
privacy of mind they may have is invaded and put on 
record by callous relief investigators who must pry 
into all relationships periodically. What they find 
does not differ greatly from the lives of more cultured 
people except in complexity. The workingman is our- 
selves with the elemental hungers and necessities of 
life standing more simply and boldly in the foreground 
of mind, without the elaborate weaving of these into 
more complex and delicate patterns of cultural interests 
and relationships. Whatisnot personal and immediate 
is unimportant and unconsidered. 

This seems to contrast greatly with what we often 
say about the changes in our world, that in the last 
two or three generations we have all become world 
neighbors and world citizens, that all human life is 
interdependent, and that the relations of working 
man to employer and consumer are broad and im- 
personal. Physically this is true; mentally it hasn’t 
happened yet. John Doe heard something about 
this in the few years he went to school, but he had to 
quit school before it sank in deep. 

The failure of education to give him an apprecia- 
tion of and hunger for culture has been very disturbing 
to idealists and has been accepted by tories as evidence 
that, as they have always believed, the masses are 
incapable of assimilating culture. To anyone who 
looks upon the workingman with a sympathetic eye, 
it is no surprise. The astonishing thing is that some 
do acquire a love and hunger for culture in spite of 
their hostile background. John Doe’s forefathers 
had no deep culture and their religion was largely a 
body of traditions and superstitions learned by rote, 
much of which he has sloughed off. Culture was un- 
dreamed of in his home and in his surroundings. Pos- 
sessed with a normal mind capable of cultural develop- 
ment, he grew up in a home and community where 
attention was necessarily centered upon the struggle 
to live, where all emphasis was upon jobs and pay and 
a code of respectability which was greater or less ac- 
cording to the strength of religious interest in his 
family. Social distinctions in his own circle of ac- 
quaintance rested upon respectability and income, 
and he accepted this as true of all people. He did 
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meet children from cultured homes in school. He did 
not envy them; he joined in scorning and mocking 
them. Before he could possibly acquire appreciation 
of the arts and culture he had to drop out of school 
and take a job; or if he got far enough to be interested 
in culture and was able to go on he got out of the 
working class. School to his family and acquaintances 
was simply an institution to train a child to get a 
better job, and studies which didn’t seem to fit in were 
properly scorned. Having quit school early, his 


wages went for family support, savings, or pleasure, 
and he married early. He is a Republican or Demo- 
erat by birth, or because his friends are one or the 
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other. He accepts the government as being dishonest 
and doesn’t bother about it, for it isn’t his business to 
clean it up and he couldn’t do it anyway. He is con- 
cerned with looking out for himself, and he takes his 
world and its institutions for granted without wasting 
thought about them. The problems of suffering, 
sickness, hardship and death are familiar to him 
from childhood on; he accepts the common view or 
his church’s interpretation of them when they happen 
to him. It is not that he does not suffer deeply, but, 
on his level of existence, his religion and friendships 
minister to his needs with probably as much comfort, 
if not more, as those of the cultured man. What he 
lacks in broad interests to carry him over disaster is 
made up by the pressing necessities of existence and 
by the warm sympathies of neighbors who are much 
closer to him by reason of common poverty and 
physical proximity and habitual sharing of life prob- 
lems than are the friends of the wealthier and the 
cultured people. 

Into this somewhat primitive but respectable and 
modest life there comes the shock of unemployment 
and destitution. John Doe has always lived close to 
the edge of hunger. He knows already what it means, 
what joblessness means! He has been without jobs 
before. Although he has never taken charity, his 
friends and relatives and neighbors have helped him 
through these crises and he has helped them in their 
turn. Now when all these are reduced to the same 
condition, he is panicky and worried, but the common 
sympathy of others near and in the same condition 
helps him to endure. He does not listen sympatheti- 
cally to Communists; he goes on the relief. Heis not 
accustomed to thinking about the causes of economic 
disturbances; he lumps these with problems of philos- 
ophy about which he has always repeated the saying, 


“You'll go crazy if you think too much about those 
things.” 

Radicals who blame the system talk a language 
he doesn’t understand. His aims have always been 
modest—a better car, a nicer home, a more pleasant 
job, better wages, more chance for sport and enter- . 
tainment—but he wouldn’t want to work in a system 
where he wasn’t free to make all the money he could, 
and he doesn’t think such a system would work. 
Nobody would work, he says; or, if everybody worked, 
the rich would soon be rich again and the poor be poor. 
He is more likely to blame machinery than to think it 
ought to be controlled in his interest; more likely to 
“cuss” the rich man than to accept socialism as a solu- 
tion; more likely to vote against the administration 
than advocate or want a change in the kind of govern- 
ment, and he will accept the current explanations of 
why conditions are bad—not enough tariff; the after- 
math of the war; too much government in business; 
the greed of the other nations who wouldn’t pay their 
debts; too much high living; overproduction; visitation 
of God for the sins of the world, ete. He will con- 
demn a great deal and repeat slogans, but not think 
much. Finally he gives up hunting jobs and sits 
dumbly at home waiting for improvement in condi- 
tions, or trying to get more relief, or loafs with his fel- 
lows swapping sex and sport stories, gossip and tales of 
past adventure. He grows callous to his plight and 
refuses jobs which don’t appeal to him or which offer 
low pay. He manages to live somehow on his meager 
relief which costs him a day or two a week; why work 
all week on a job which pays little more? He doesn’t 
enjoy pauperism, but he grows somewhat reconciled 
and he hasn’t spirit enough left to be a revolutionist 
or Socialist if he could understand it. So long as relief 
continues, he will be docile; if the relief stops he will 


HOME SWEET HOME 


riot or follow any leader who captures his imagination 
without stirring his intellect. 

Shabby and destitute, he doesn’t go to church. 
His preacher has lost sympathy with him because of 
his low morale and because he no longer contributes 
or attends faithfully. He is deteriorating spiritually 
and morally; his home is a minor hell of discord and 
want; his children are hungry and ill-dressed, respect- 
ing neither him nor themselves. Heis about to become 
a lost soul in this world, and yet he might have been an 
integrated man if his environment and social heredity 
had been different. What of his children? Their 
lives will reflect what we do with him. 


is. 
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Men on Machines 
N. W. Lovely 


p=m|T is easy to go half way. And that is what so 

Aj many social philosophers and social scientists 
seem to do when they consider the man who 

runs a machine and the effect of the machine 
on n his psychology. They consider that the machine is 
very bad—it is dull for the man, and it takes away his 
individual character, his pride of workmanship, his 
interest in his work. So let us consider the most 
mechanical, routine sort of job that I have ever 
worked on for any length of time. I am of the third 
generation of textile workers on both sides of the 
family: overseers, section-hands, loom-fixers, spin- 
ners, spooler-tenders, weavers—uncles and aunts and 
brothers and sisters have all been one or the other; 
and I have worked in the mills on and off since I was 
fourteen. 

But the dullest job I ever had was not in tex- 
tiles; it was a punch-press job in a machine shop. 
I stood in one place all day (nine hours) placing sheets 
of brass on a die plate, tripping the punch, and then 
moving the brass bushings which the machine punched 
out. I picked the brass sheets from a pile at my 


right hand; I put the brass bushings in a rack at my 


left. 


Severe Discipline and Developed Rhythm 


All the obvious things that can be said about 
such a situation have been said many times. The 
man can take no personal pride in the perfection of 
brass bushings made in such a manner and, therefore, 
there can be no pride in workmanship. Undoubtedly 
the credit for the marvelous precision must go to the 
designer and the die cutter, and theirs is a greater 
skill than that of the machine tender. But that does 
not mean that the machine tender is devoid of skill. 
There is on his machine a little clock which registers 
precisely the amount of work he turns off, and the 
amount of pay he gets. And considerable practise 
and study and natural endowments mark the dif- 
ference between a $3 man and a $5 man. A $5 man 
is justly proud of his skill, and that skill is based on a 
severe discipline and a developed rhythm that times 
his movement to the machine. Just the other day I 
heard a weaver complaining that he could not get 
satisfactory web off his loom. One of the good men 
there objected. “There’s no reason why them looms 
won’t run.” ‘The first weaver was piqued. “There 
are plenty in that shop that can’t run them.” The 
good hand’s reply was immediate. ‘There are too 
many in that shop that run looms; what you need is 
some one who can weave.” That young fellow cannot 
take credit for the design of the web he produces, and 
only to a certain extent can he claim a share in the per- 
fection of the weaving, but he had a manual skill 
based on patient endeavor, a skill which he tries to 
increase, and in which he takes pride—and he is to 
that extent a craftsman even though the gauge of his 
success is not so much the nature of the product as 
the amount he turns off. 

Of course, such conditions often lead to slovenly 
performance, or hurried and careless work; but even 


the most monotonous jobs offer a man with a workman- 
like instinct a chance to develop skill and a way of 
gauging his performance in comparison with others, 
which is all that any craft ever offered. And in many 
ways a machine is a stricter task-master than an ar- 
tistic conscience—especially the modern impressionistic 
conscience which tends to create first and to excuse 
afterwards. You cannot be impressionistic or ex- 
pressionistic with a 2000 pound punch-press unless 
you are prepared to lose anything from your job to 
your right arm. Indeed, a machine is much too 
powerful a thing to be entrusted to such temperaments 
as must prove their individual character by express- 
ing themselves beyond the rules of social decency 
and artistic honesty. But for a respectable charac- 
ter the job offers an opportunity to deal with a very 
real, if a very material, world and to adapt himself 
to it. 

There is no denying, however, that the skill be- 
comes habitual, and that for long periods of time a man 
can stand before a machine in continual and rapid 
action which would only be slowed down if he at- 
tempted to keep his mind fixed on what he is doing— 
and for six hours of the nine-hour day his mind is free 
to range over any subject which comes to his mind. 
But I cannot understand why this should prove un- 
desirable. People who complain about the feverish 
hurry of modern life should be glad that many people 
are confined by their daily tasks to thinking, without 
book or pen, five or six hours a day. Their minds are 
free to deal with such problems as they choose. 

One of my favorite mental pastimes under such 
conditions is the recitation of poetry to myself, or the 
reconsideration and digestion of the reading of the 
evening before, or an examination of my own favorite 
theses and prejudices. Unfortunately, it seems to me, 
most of the hands spend their time thinking about the 
bills coming due, or baseball scores, or the date last 
night or the date tomorrow night. At the very best 
they think about the movies they have seen recently 
or the radio program of the evening before. In most 
cases the taste shown is execrable, and the approach 
far from critical, but they make rudimentary com- 
parisons and contemplate the moral lessons which they 
like to find in the movies, provided the moral is not 
too severe. 


Vital Things to Think About 


I have often thought that a church could find 
few nobler objectives than that of furnishing such 
men with the motive and material necessary to solid 
religious thinking. It would intensify the life of these 
men if they had vital things to think about in their 
six hours of enforced mental leisure—and the vision 
and enthusiasm would carry over and lend a new sig- 
nificance to their life outside the mills. It is time for 
the social scientists and social philosophers to give up 
worrying about the “man-made monsters’ and to 
provide the man who tends them with something to 
think about which will lead him to a higher type of 
social behavior, or a richer cultural life. 
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IRVING BABBITT 


HE passing of Irving Babbitt is a moment of 
great concern to American civilization. It 
should be an occasion for every mature intellect 

to attempt to evaluate the relative significance of the 
movement to which he devoted his genius and of 
which he will permanently remain the great symbol 
in American life. Rarely in our history has the entire 
career of a man been so brilliantly focused upon such 
a sharply defined objective. With beautiful humility 
he denied any claim of leadership or any hierarchical 
authority as America’s spokesman of humanism, but 
his disavowal of genius and supremacy was only a 
clarification of his consecration to a pure intellectual 
objective. 

Since humanism is an attempt to formulate the 
highest common factor of truth that has found articu- 
late expression in the entire range of human, rational 
clarification of life, it involves primarily the highest 
standards of scholarship and research of which learn- 
ing is capable. So that, however outmoded the term 
savant may be in modern language, it was the high 
discipline implied by that term that established the 
range and nature of Professor Babbitt’s long search for 
the wisdom of the ancients, and which carried him to 
the Pali documents of Hindu antiquity as well as into 
all the recesses of European origins. 

But humanism has more austere standards than 
those of learning. It seeks out of literature the eter- 
nal verities, the standards by which life may best be 
measured. Hence Professor Babbitt involved himself 
in a profound attempt to reach the relation between 
the divine law, the law for man, and the law for things. 


In particular he aspired to establish a positivist ethical 
purpose to prove the validity of the great truth he 
found in the classic writings of all mankind. 

That he found modern life failing to understand 
the application of wisdom to a positive ethic for today 
made him an austere critic of modern civilization and 
in particular of American life. He found in humani- 
tarianism and the sentimental aspects of religion allied 
to it (under the guise of “religious humanism’’) a 
violation of traditional rationality—a pre-emption of 
the discipline of will from the individual. This splen- 
did deference to discipline alienated from himself the 
appreciation of those many modernists who defer to 
the incomplete findings of pseudo-science. 

But the fact that he accepted on a magnificent 
scale the application of the same austere discipline 
to his intellect led him to justify his critical and 
philosophic findings with an example of clarity that 
is bis greatest contribution to a confused transitional 
age. Whatever his precise and well-defined objective 
and whatever one’s attitude toward the vast and 
complex reaches of thought and the literary record of 
it, one could only be invigorated and refreshed by a 
contemplation of his processes of thought. The perusal 
of any of his works regiments the innumerable ele- 
ments of the literary past into endless vistas that 
penetrate alike nationalities and historic periods in 
lines of clear perspective. 

And however indifferent as yet our own civiliza- 
tion is to his greatness, he stands out to the great 
minds of European thought asa brilliant and convincing 
example of America’s ability to reach intellectual ma- 
turity. When that maturity is more general and more 
vital Professor Babbitt will have achieved his place 
in it as a symbol of a great value—the significance to 
a civilization of the disciplined intellect. 

Edward A. Post. 


* * 


SOMETHING SIGNIFICANT IN RELIGION 


EING asked to write upon “something signif- 
icant in the field of religion” I offer One who 
has been ignored by some liberals of late while 

they have endeavored to place man at the center of 
the universe as well as of the earth. 

I refer to God. I suggest as a summer diversion 
(the word in this connection meaning to alter one’s 
course) that we learn to listen when God speaks, 
since “without His guiding voice life would have no 
meaning or purpose” and would be but “‘a mad-house 
of forces coming from nowhere and going nowhere.” 
If you who read this cannot hear His voice you might 
seek help from the poets, who may be able to cure 
your deafness. 

Man-consciousness cannot be too much with us 
but, undoubtedly, God-consciousness has been too 
little with us until some among us are almost per- 
suaded to become followers of such folly as is found in 
these words which appeared in The Register a few 
weeks ago: 

In stating his reasons for signing this manifesto 
and what he believes to be the significance of the docu- 
ment, Professor F. H. Hankins said: “‘The existence and 
being of God, the special and purposeful creation of man, 
and the existence of the soul as a separable entity are 
denied by the first three statements of the fifteen propo- 
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sitions contained in this manifesto. As a corollary to 
this is the elimination of any possibility of immor- 
tality. Humanism is realism in religion, the willing 
destruction of illusions and delusions, and a willingness 

to face facts with scientific precision. It destroys noth- 

ing real and nothing which, in the last analysis, is hu- 
manly significant.” 

_ Those who subscribe to such ideas should engrave 
on the headboard of every cradle, “Leave hope behind 
all ye who enter here,’ and on every gravestone, 
“Good riddance to bad rubbish.’”’ What, under high 
vheaven, is “humanly significant” if God and “the 
purposeful creation of man, the existence of the soul 
_and any possibility of immortality” can be destroyed 
_as “illusions and delusions”? Having airily dismissed 
‘all reason or excuse for faith, hope, and that great 
spirit of adventure for the undiscovered, we are told 
that “nothing real,” “nothing which is humanly sig- 
nificant,” is destroyed. I would say that nothing real 
or significant of man, as man, is left. 

If a man is persuaded that there be no Guide for 

the soul and that there be no soul and that this earth 
be but a great “compost heap” of all who have died, 
let him at least not pretend that such stones are bread 
to be offered to the spiritually hungry as religion. 
i But, thanks be! there are many not so persuaded, 
‘who, while they welcome such facts as science properly 
‘deals with, dare do ‘‘wishful thinking” in the glorious, 
‘real world of human values, of moral and religious ex- 
perience, with which science, when rightly under- 
‘stood, does not deal. Maxwell Savage. 


- 
” 
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* * 


PROCTOR CARRIES ON 


TTN\HERE have been many and persistent rumors 
that Proctor Academy is closing its doors. 
q They are unfounded. A fresh prospectus has 
been printed, the opening date for the coming year is 
‘announced, and new students are being enrolled. So 
the disturbed minds of many who have the welfare of 
our liberal institution at heart can be set at rest on 
the score of an unauthorized and harmful report. 
‘The lot of educational boards is difficult enough in 
these parlous times without their having to face and 
‘overcome the additional obstacle of false tales of 
the collapse of the schools they represent and serve. 
Students are much more difficult to obtain under such 
‘conditions, for no parents will be interested in con- 
sidering a school that is, or is about to be, defunct. 
Herein lies an opportunity for very real service on 
the part of all who are friends of Proctor to deny these 
damaging rumors whenever the opportunity arises. 
\ It would be a sad thing if what has been bruited 
about were true. Over-institutionalized as our mod- 
ern civilization may be in some departments, we have 
not nearly as many character-building agencies as our 
need calls for. The very grave danger, in periods of 
isis like this through which we are passing, is that 
ae agencies will be the ones to suffer first and most. 
‘That will mean that many of them will disappear, 
making us even more poverty-stricken in ihe realm of 
al education. That way lies suicide. 
Proctor, under the splendid selfless, devoted 
eadmastership of Carl B. Wetherell, is more than a 
ere academic institution, although it increasingly 
s its own in that direction. It is the kind of 


agency that builds backbone, upstanding character, 
manhood. It prepares boys not only for making a 
living but also for that even greater thing—making a 
life. It fills a very vital place in the life of a denomi- 
nation that prides itself on fostering all that makes for 
more worthful and radiant being. Because of that 
we bespeak for it the generous, sympathetic interest 
of all true liberals. 

Proctor 7s carrying on, but doing so under great 
difficulties. It needs more friends who believe in it 
and its purpose sufficiently to give it financial as 
well as moral support to tide it over this difficult hour. 
We believe that a splendid future awaits this school if 
lovers of genuinely liberal things will show a creative 
concern at this crucial moment of its history. Let us, 
as we always do, rise to our opportunity. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


* * 


THE NEW DEAL AND THE CHURCHES 

ILLIAM H. LEACH, editor of Church Manage- 

ment, in a sermon preached recently in Cleve- 

land, spoke slightingly of Mr. Roosevelt and 

“the new deal.’”’ Why? Because the President in- 
sists upon repeal of the Highteenth Amendment. 
It is this sort of prejudice on the part of doctrinaire 
drys—a prejudice that measures a man’s policy, yes, 


~even his character, solely by his stand on the liquor 


problem—that in considerable measure has turned 
millions in our country against prohibition. 

Do such critics realize that the administration is 
seeking to put into effect through the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act many of the ideals that courage- 
ous, socially minded church leaders have been preach- 
ing seemingly to deaf ears for many decades? 

Men like Gladden, Rauschenbusch, Williams, 
Niebuhr, and Ward have long deplored the existence 
of colossal fortunes side by side with widespread 
privation. The new Act is a direct thrust at the 
philosophy which lies behind extreme wealth. As 
General Johnson himself says, “it produces too much 
and consumes too little.’ Mr. Roosevelt, General 
Johnson, and other leaders of the administration seem 
honestly to be striving for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income and the increasing substitution of co- 
operation for the outmoded principle of laissez-faire. 

One cannot help wondering how much the church 
has had to do with the new industrial idealism which 
is sweeping the American business world. “Tough- 
minded” observers declare that this ideology has 
been born of sheer necessity; that the old principles of 
individualism, ruthiess competition, low wages, and 
high prices have been weighed and found wanting; 
that business had to choose between the “new deal” 
and an industrial smashup. Granted. But may it 
not also be true that the constructive idealistic prin- 
ciples being substituted for the obsolescent philosophy 
of the Devil-take-the-hindmost, had their origin, at 
least in part, in the religious idealism of socially con- 
scious Christian and Jewish leaders? 

If this be true—and many believe it is—what 
encouragement the ‘‘new deal” gives to further in- 
sistence upon the application of religious principles to 
industrial, political, and international life! 

Dilworth Lupton. 
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SHE privilege of changing one’s mind is some- 
‘| thing which has always been freely granted to 
Woman, but rarely has Man had the courage 
ze to admit inconsistency, and still more rarely 

has the public accepted with any degree of composure 
the sight of an important public figure going counter 
to his previous opinions. Politically a man must fight 
it out along the same line, if it takes a lifetime. 

Change? Learn? Profit by experience? Never. 

A man can be dishonest, and people will laugh; 
immoral, and they will sympathize; ignorant, and they 
will applaud. But if he is inconsistent—ah, that is 
another matter. 

The New York Herald-Tribune, in its leading edi- 
torial for July 11, offers the following bit of inductive 
political exegesis: 


Misrepresentation in 1932 


Let us have courage to stop borrowing to meet 
continuing deficits. Stop the deficits. Let us have 
equal courage to reverse the policy of the Republican 
leaders and insist on a sound currency. 

It is obvious that sound money is an intermanannl 
necessity, not a domestic consideration for one nation 
alone. Nothing is more needed than such an exchange 
of opinion; nothing could do more to create stable con- 
ditions in which trade could once more be resumed. . 

This concerns you, my friends, who managed to 
lay aside a few dollars for a rainy day.—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in speech, July 30, 1932. 

The Democratic platform specifically declares, ““We 
advocate a sound currency to be preserved at all haz- 
ards.”” That is plain English. 

In discussing this platform on July 30, I said: 
“Sound money is an international necessity; not a do- 
mestic consideration for one nation alone.’’ In other 
words I want to see sound money in all the world. 

Far up in the Northwest at Butte, I repeated the 
pledge of the platform, saying “‘Sound currency must be 
maintained at all hazards.” 

In Seattle I reaffirmed my attitude on this ques- 
tion. The thing has been said, therefore, in plain 
English three times in my speeches. It is stated with- 
out qualification in the platform and I have announced 
my unqualified acceptance of that platform. 

So much for that misrepresentation—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in speech, November 4, 1932. 


Such, with one or two similar quotations, is the 
whole substance of the editorial. Its rumored nomi- 
nation for a Pulitzer Prize is something which we hope 
will get no farther, because the article seems to us to be 
unwise, unjust, and entirely uncalled for. With dia- 
bolical cleverness not one word was added by the com- 
mentator. The reader is left one of two obvious in- 
ferences: either the President pledged himself falsely; 
or consistency—that small jewel of little minds—has 
been ignored. 

This brings up the whole question of campaign 
pledges. Have we any instances in which a successful 
political party has lived up to its platform verbatim? 
Have we ever had a voting public that knew what the 
platforms of the two parties actually stated? Have 
we ever listened to a glittering political address and be- 


lieved that everything the orator promised, if elected, . 
would come to pass? Have we—we who yearn to hear 
ourselves called the thinking minority—ever marked a 
ballot entirely on the basis of isswes, rather than on 
personalities, generalities, or prejudices? Have we? 

Reducing the question to its stark fundamentals, 
do we expect or even want a candidate for elective 
office to live up to every campaign statement, regard- 
less of the dictates of his subsequent experience? 

Guided by the sincere, able, although perhaps mis- 
taken, Senator Glass, the Democratic campaign, dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1932, scoffed at Republican 
claims that abandonment of the gold standard had 
been averted by an eyelash. It was a bear story, a 
campaign bogey-man, nothing to be taken seriously. 
Four months later Mr. Roosevelt entered Washington 
in the midst of the most awe-inspiring hush that this 
generation has heard. Not a bank was open. Nota 
stock-ticker was chirping. The zero hour had struck. 

Our friends of the Herald-Tribune say nothing of 
the long night watches at the White House which pre- 
ceded the opening of the closed banks. They do not 
discuss the mobilization of the country’s leading 
financial brains—both theoretical and practical—to 
establish a monetary program. They ignore the fact 
that we did not go off the gold standard; we merely 
acknowledged that we were off. And they neglect to 
mention that our dollars are still accepted as legal © 
tender, and that our wage scales—what is left of them — 
—are getting some badly needed protection. 

Our present money is not based on gold, but it 
will still buy things, and a pretty handsome dollar’s 
worth at that. All depreciation of our currency has 
been only with regard to foreign (gold) exchange. 
In the domestic markets it is almost exactly the same 
dollar it has been. It is backed by the credit of the 
government. Much of the currency in circulation is 
not backed by gold or payable in gold and never was. 
Yet it has passed interchangeably with gold. 

Our money is sound, for all practical purposes, 
until the government commences the act of inflation 
through unlimited printing of paper money. The 
Administration has used the threat of inflation with 
telling effect, but it has not actually inflated and 
shows no signs of doing so. 

We really do not presume to say whether or not 
campaign pledges should be literally redeemed. We 
do not know whether or not the banking crisis of — 
March 4, 1933, was the point at which the President 
changed his mind about “sound money,” or whether 
our currency is sound or unsound. We cannot be sure 
whether departure from the gold standard is a blessing 
oracalamity. We admit there may be some basis for 
the accusation that the President’s policies are slightly 
inconsistent with his campaign platform. 

But we wonder whether, in this fine interlude of 
good feeling, it is entirely desirable for the Herald- 
Tribune to start kicking the shins of the one man in 
whom the country has confidence. What do you think? 

J. Russell Wood. 
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_ BOOK REVIEWS 


FIGHTING QUAKER 
Alfred R. Hussey 


Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf 
Whittier. By Albert Mordell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 354 pp. 
$3.50. 


An extremely interesting book. A val- 
uable contribution to American literary 
biography. It is now over thirty years 
since the last biography of Whittier was 
published. Since then, a mass of new ma- 
terial, letters, reminiscences, writings hith- 
erto unknown, have come to light. 

This material Mr. Mordell has made 
use of; the result being a work which future 
students of Whittier cannot afford to over- 
look. For it brings out many phases of the 
character of the Quaker poet, particularly 
in his young manhood and early middle 
age, as striking as they are new. ‘The 
average reader will be surprised to learn 
that Whittier, in his younger days, was 2 
skillful politician, as well as a determined 
fighter, for many years battling for the 
cause of abolition with courage and vigor, 
often at the risk of his life. Most of the 
book concerns itself with this stage of 
his career, dealing with him less as poet 
than as editor, prose writer, reformer and 
politician; and as philanderer, no less! 
For the young man had his love affairs, a 
whole series of them, which unquestionably 
helped to shape his character and ideas. 
Rejected by one damsel, at least, unable to 
bring himself to the final point of offering 
himself to several other maidens to whom 
he paid his addresses, feminine influence 
played no small part in his career. Al- 
though he never married, he liked women, 
and indulged in innocent flirtations even 
into old age. This element in his subject’s 
biography Mr. Mordell examines, after the 
modern psychoanalytic fashion, not always 
convincingly, but with a manifest basis of 
plausibility. We think, however, when he 
includes Celia Thaxter in the list of Whit- 
tier’s lady-loves, he goes a bit too far. 
The author himself is evidently a social 
radical. His description of abolitionist 
struggles is particularly well done. By no 
means so effectual is his treatment of the 
religious side of Whittier’s nature. Whit- 
tier above everything else was a sincerely 
religious man. His faith was positive, 
coloring his entire life and work. His 
hymns are valid contributions to the 
literature of devotion. For Mr. Mordell 
to dismiss them as negligible, so many 
evidences of amiable weakness, branding 
all religion as “‘ossification of the intellect,” 
is only to acknowledge his own limitations 
as the biographer of one who at heart was 
a mystic and seer. Barring this serious 
defect, his book has power. Revealing 
scholarship, ability and insight, it is well 
worth reading. As fe a 


DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


God Be in My Head. By J. C. Ballan- 
tyne M.A. Foreword by the Rev. Canon 
C. H. Raven, D. D. London: The Lindsey 
Press 55 pp. 6 d. 


It is frequently assumed that for devo- 
tional literature the liberal is forced to 
turn to the great classics that have through 
the centuries emerged from orth-doxy. 
It must be admitted that for the most 
part that assumption is sound, but we 
should not be blind to the growing body of 
liberal devotional literature. The Uni- 
tarian who attempts to practise what Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton has called the Protestant 
Rosary may add to the texts of St. Augus- 
tine, the two St. Francises, Fenelon, 
Thomas a Kempis, Newman, and von 
Huegel, a goodly number of writings which 
are distinctively liberal. One thinks im- 
mediately of Coleridge’s “‘Aids to Reflec- 
tion,” Martineau’s ‘Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things,’”’ Amiel’s “Journal,’’ Dean 
Inge’s ‘‘Personal Religion and the Life of 
Devotion,” ‘The Heart of Emerson’s 
Journals,” the Fosdick handbooks, Dr. 
Crothers’ and Dr. Park’s prayers, and 
“Great Companions.” 

To this list one must add Dr. Ballen- 
tyne’s Thoughts on the Fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit to which he has given the title, 
“God Be in my Head,” the first line of 
the invocation taken from the old Sarum 
Primer of 1558. The booklet contains 
five chapters which very beautifully and 
with quiet thoughtfulness present varia- 
tions on the five themes of the invocation: 


God be in my head, 
And in my understanding; 
God be in my eyes, 
And in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, 
And in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, 
And in my thinking; 
God be at mine end, 
And at my departing. 
Anyone who skips this book skips a 
strong, full heart beat. 
Spy Osea 


Tr. 


LEWIS CARROLL 

The Collected Verse of Lewis Carroll, 
with illustrations by Sir John Tenniel, Ar- 
thur B, Frost, Henry Holiday, Harry 
Furniss and the author. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 446 pp. $2.50. 

It is dubious whether even Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas are more quoted than the 
nonsense verse of Lewis Carroll. Not to 
have made its acquaintance should be one 
of the illiteracy tests. But if you have 
missed this stored laughter you could not 
meet it more pleasantly than in this vol- 
ume. Not only the verse but the almost 


madly clever illustrations endow it with a 
remembered joy for some and a discoverer’s 
ecstasy for others. This is the kind of 
book which will deserve special mention 
to your executors along with any guaran- 
teed, bona-fide bonds. Failure to do so 
would be a deprivation to your favorite 
grandchild or nephew. But until then 
you will want it on your own shelves. 
: R.W. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 
Sonnets. By Mary Dixon Thayer. 


York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00. 


Melodious and of a good lyrical quality 
and sure technique, these sonnets do not 
approach Mary Dixon Thayer’s best 
verse. But they are definitely poetry and 
will merit reading. 


New 
39 pp. 


R.W. 


Prophets of Judah. By Ursula Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
ZOO DD eigleoo- 

The sub-title of this book is “On the 
Background of History, Isaiah to Jonah.” 
It is a scholarly manual of interpretation 
of the messages and life of the Judean 
prophets, grand and courageous men. 
For those who wish to become acquainted 
with the problems which these men faced 
and the way they faced them this is the 
book. Miss Wells is acquainted with the 
light which the Assyrian inscriptions throw 
on this period and she is not afraid to in- 
terpret such men as Jonah rationally. A 
fine book for an adolescent Bible class. 
The prophets still have juice in them after 
all these years. 


E.F. 
Great Winds. By Ernest Poole. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


316 pp. 
$2.00. ' 

There can be little doubt that this is 
not the author’s best work. But it is a 
sound novel handicapped by the perpetual 
personal pronoun. A tale of the war of 
two women, second wife and the daughter 
of the first, for the material support and 
incidentally the soul of a great architect- 
artist, it purports to be told by his non- 
combatant brother, a novelist. 

The entire book seems a protest against 
the material values of our age. Ul- 
timately the architect is spared his reason 
and integrity—perhaps his soul. The 
author seems hopeful that in some un- 
divulged future he may again find pseudo- 
youth and other values not adequately in- 
ventoried. Perhaps the reader will feel 
that the central character has been too 
harassed by good women ever to emerge. 
The book is readable, entertaining, and 
stimulating. However, it is not light read- 
ing, it requires that the reader think with 
the author. Stylistically it lacks the 
cohesion expected from as mature a writer 


as Ernest Poole. 
R. W. 
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Letters to the Editor 


RELIEVING MISERY OF MINERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 

I should like through your paper to ex- 
press our deep appreciation of the generous 
gifts of clothing and money from church 
people all over the country, to the Coal 
Areas Relief Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches. It will interest you 
to know that we have received contribu- 
tions from forty-seven states; and one 
contribution each from Siam, China, 
West Africa, Panama, and Cuba. 

The Quakers are carrying on their work 
this summer as extensively as funds con- 
tinue to be received. Subsistence gardens 
are helping to relieve the immediate feed- 
ing program; but the distribution of milk 
to nursing mothers and little children must 
continue. 

The rehabilitation projects are not only 
continuing to provide a means of self-sup- 
port to some unemployed miners, but are 
raising the morale of whole communities. 

Two special units, each consisting of 
seven trained workers, are established in 
Boone County in West Virginia and Letcher 
County in Kentucky, to promote the 
social and religious life of the communities, 
and to experiment with adult education 
under the direction of a professor from the 
University of Syracuse. One of each 
unit is a medical student, who will study 
the possibilities of carrying on a health 
program in these isolated places. 

With a complete realization that relief 
of a temporary nature cannot continue in- 
definitely, the Quakers are establishing a 
more constructive long-time program of 
rehabilitation for miners who probably 
will never again be needed in the mines, 
and, with this in mind, are planning a 
very significant program for next year. 
We shall make an announcement of this 
program in the fall, and feel sure that our 
interested friends will want to continue 
their cooperation with us, and help us ex- 
tend the interest to a larger group of 
people. 

James Myers, 
Industrial Secretary, 
Federal Council of Churches. 


* * 
THE FIRST LIBRARY 
To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 

May I venture to correct a misstatement 
in your account of the meeting of the North 
Middlesex Conference at Peterboro, N. H., 
in which you refer to the Peterboro library 
as “the first free public library in the 
United States”? 

The first free public library in the United 
States was established in the neighboring 
town of Dublin in 1822, and its centennial 
anniversary was fittingly celebrated in 
1922. 

Eleven years after its founding, a dele- 


gation of Peterboro citizens, headed by 
Dr. Abiel Abbott, visited the Dublin 
library, consulted its promoters, and es- 
tablished a similar institution in their 
town. 

I quote from Joseph Kane’s ‘Famous 
First Facts,’ recently published: ‘The first 
library free to the public was the Juvenile 
Library of Dublin, N. H., founded in 1822.” 

William J. Leonard. 

Accord, Mass. 


* * 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 

A call to prayer was recently sent to all 
ministers of this city by the Association of 
Patriotic and Loyal American Citizens. 
It requested ‘‘all Christians, and all those 
interested in the retention of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment” to ‘‘join in prayer in 
their homes or wherever convenient each 
morning at ten o’clock for five minutes 
beginning June 19-27 inclusive.” 

The closing date of the prayers is sig- 
nificant, since it wes the date of our state 
election in which the question of repealing 
the Eighteenth Amendment was to be voted 
upon. 

A leaflet was also enclosed, with the cap- 
tion “‘Loyalty First’’ and listing five points: 

“1. Why repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment? No other amendment to the Con- 
stitution has ever been repealed. 

“2. As loyal American citizens we 
should not establish a precedent by re- 
pealing the eighteenth or any other amend- 
ment to our Constitution. 

“3. Beer is now manufactured and 
drunk, why tamper with the Eighteenth 
Amendment? Congress can give the 
people what they want. 

“4, As patriotic American citizens, we 
cannot afford to mutilate our Constitution 
by repealing the eighteenth or any amend- 
ment. This year of all years everyone 
should be loyal to the Constitution. Itisa 
patriotic duty. j 

“5. Vote NO by stamping an X in the 
column against repeal. 

“This is put out by the Association of 
Patriotic and Loyal American Citizens.” 

This astounding appeal hardly needs 
any comment, for it amply illustrates the 
weakness of much well-meaning effort at 
reform and the source of confusion and 
conflict in matters of government policies. 

It is not clear whether these appeals to 
religious and patriotic sentiment are merely 
the clever tactics of designing politicians, 
or the sincere beliefs of well-meaning re- 
ligious devotees, but they indicate that 
many citizens “think with their hearts, 
instead of their heads,” on political and 
moral questions. 

Clarence M. Vickland. 

Stockton, Calif. 


July 27, 1933 


AN APPEAL FOR MR. KANDA 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: — 

Saichiro Kanda was one of the most de- 
voted and earnest of our fellow workers in 
the cause of liberal Christianity in Japan. 
In the early days of its coming to his 
country he attached himself to the Tokyo 
office of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and for many years served as its 
secretary. Dr. William I. Lawrance, who 
was associated with him in the work, 
writes thus of him: ‘““Mr. Kanda was for 
years the contact man in our Japanese 
work. A more tactful, efficient and de- 
voted worker could hardly be imagined. 
In our Japan work he was indispensable. 
We could never have done what was ac- 
complished without him.’”’ In the course 
of years he became the head of his family, 
and withdrew from our work to become at 
his family’s behest its representative in 
a small banking business in the provinces 
in which it was interested. His affection 
and interest in our work, however, did not 
diminish, and his letters to his old chief, 
Dr. Macauley, were touching in their ex- 
pressions of regret that fate had taken him 
away from his loved work. 

Two years ago he was obliged to retire 
from his business position to make way for 
a younger man. The same year he lost 
his eldest son through meningitis. Mis- 
fortunes now came rapidly upon him. 
Before 1931 closed, his bank in which were 
his savings of twenty-two years failed and 
he became, in his own words, “‘a centless 
man.” The story of the failure of this 
old man of seventy to secure financial as- 
sistance is most pathetic. Alas, his 
friends and relatives were in the same 
helpless case. Replying to Dr. Lawrance 
after a silence of two years he writes: ‘“To 
me at December, 1931, it was too expen- 
sive to buy a six sen (three-cent) foreign 
post card.” In the same letter he tells 
how he lost his eldest daughter, who had 
consumption. ‘‘Gone, gone forever. It 
was ten o’clock of the morning, February 


26, 1932.” His wife and a boy and girl, 
both of school age, remain to him. “I am 
too old to start a new business. I was 


actually beaten down at last year.” 

In the belief that there are friends of 
liberal religion who would send some help 
to this old and broken servant of our 
common cause, this appeal for funds is 
made. “It will not be necessary,” writes 
Dr. Lawrance, “‘to raise a large amount. 
Five hundred dollars would be a fortune 
to Mr. Kanda. Even half of that would be 
a great help. The cheer it would give him 
is the main matter.”’ Contributions may 
be sent to Dr. William I. Lawrance, 2637 
Durant Avenue, Berkley, Calif., who will 
gladly forward “all that comes without 
diminution for exchange.” 

William I. Lawrance, 
John B. W. Day, 
Louis C. Cornish. 


+ ee 
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“A Religion Worth Teaching” 


Thirteenth Annual Institute of Religious Education at Star Island 


Jessie E. 


Isles of Shoals, N. H., July 15. 

A teaching religion and a religion worth 
teaching were portrayed from a variety of 
angles at the Religious Education Institute 
sponsored at the Shoals between July 8- 
July 15. Complementary to the sermons 
and lectures were the departmental con- 
ferences on practical problems in religious 
education which were held daily under 
experienced leadership. The institute was 
sponsored as usual by the Laymen’s 
League with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment’ of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Mal- 
colm C. Rees, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the League, was director,and Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, associate secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
was associate director. 

Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
League, was present for the opening meet- 
ing and to preside at the laymen’s confer- 
ence which was held Sunday afternoon for 


_ the discussion of the affairs of local chap- 


_ preacher. 
_ light services were conducted by members 


ters. Mr. Parsons also gave an amusing 
address Sunday evening on “The Gentle 
Art of Paying Compliments.” Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was at the conference 
most of the week, although his contribu- 
tion to the program was limited to a brief 
but absorbing after-dinner speech at the 
closing banquet on Friday and to the con- 
duct of one of the candlelight services, a 
feature of life at the Shoals which owes its 
inception to him. 

The attendance this year exceeded that 
of either of the last two years, and taken as 
a whole the week was among the best which 
the League has held. The wide range of 
ages, from the very young to the some- 
what elderly, if one may class Thomas H. 
Elliott with his ninety-two years as elderly, 
gives something of value to the week 
which is absent when the different groups 
are segregated by age or interests. Star 
Island seems a more normal community 
when childhood, youth, maturity and age 
are mingled here. 

After a preliminary evening during which 
Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy and director of the institute’s 
outdoor sports and indoor entertainment 
features, gave newcomers a quick glimpse 
of the Shoals and their points of interest, 
the formal program of the institute was 
ushered in by the Sunday morning sermon, 
“A Religion Worth Teaching.” Rev. 
Frank E. Smith of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
was accompanied here by a large retinue 
of his parishioners, was the institute 
The daily morning and candle- 


of the institute, concluding with a candle- 
light meeting led by Malcolm C. Rees, 
director of the institute. 

~ In his sermon on “A Religion Worth 


Donahue 


Teaching,” Mr. Smith emphasized three 
points in particular. Such a religion must 
realize that the secret of strength in both 
the social order and in the life of the in- 
dividual resides in the virtue of everyone 
bearing his own load. To the degree that 
a man bears the burdens of his own life he 
becomes stronger or weaker. A second re- 
quirement is a recognition that man does 
not live to himself alone; that men must 
bear one another’s burdens as Paul ex- 
horted them to do. Bearing either one’s 
own or another’s burden is not merely an 
intellectual pursuit, but after the intellect 
has pointed the way it is the feeling or 
emotional phase which furnishes the mo- 
tive force which insures the best realiza- 
tion. Beyond these two, which Mr. Smith 
referred to as “‘self-ism”’ and ‘‘other-ism,”’ 
in a religion worth teaching there is a 
security and dependence, other than self, 
which may be seen in such lines as “‘Cast 
your burden upon the Lord and he will 
sustain you.” There is a point beyond 
which neither man nor his neighbor can 
bear certain burdens—burdens which be- 
long to the universe. 

Two lectures were given each morning: 
one by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emeri- 
tus of Tufts School of Religion, on the 
general theme, ‘“‘The Whence and Whither 
of Religion,’’ and the other by Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman of Bangor, Me., on some 
aspect of the theme, ‘“The Teaching Func- 
tion of the Liberal Church.” 

Dr. McCollester used the phrase “the 
dateless river of faith’? which comes from 
innumerable springs which have sprung up 
in many ages and in many lands. He be 
lieves in an emerging religion comparable 
to the law of emergence in civilization. 
One cannot find the exact point at which 
either religion or civilization began. Some- 
thing from each has come to all, he said, 
and the essential in all religions is the 
same. 

Mr. Fritchman introduced his lectures 
by a general talk on ‘‘The Liberal Church 
as an Educational Enterprise,” after which 
he discussed new skills for the teacher, and 
the role of the church in character training, 
social aims for the school, and pictured the 
church school of tomorrow which has been 
developed in the teaching church and how 
it must be constituted. He gave the 
delegates information upon easily access- 
ible books and magazine articles which 
would help them in their church school 
work or in building character in their 
children. Mr. Fritchman emphasized that 
Christianity from its source has been 
a teaching religion. A teaching religion 
today has several main purposes, he said- 
The teaching church is concerned with 
developing persons engaged in fruitful 
study and purposeful activity. Its in- 
terest is primarily in the development of 


those persons. It gives to them the ripe 
experience of others—the mystics, saints 
and builders of both past and present. 
It gives to them new knowledge of atti- 
tudes and skills in living. It stresses the 
social basis for the whole process, with a 
goal of betterment of the group rather 
than of the individual. 

To link faiths with practice is its task, 
he said. The coming church must guaran- 
tee economic security to man as the essen- 
tial groundwork for building up rich per- 
sonal experience. The teaching function 
of the church beyond the pulpit is its chief 
concern. He would have increased in- 
telligence in teaching the life and ideas 
of Jesus. The scientific attitude must be 
pushed further and scientific methods of 
analysis and inference must be introduced, 
with respect for facts of all kinds and with- 
out favoring any one dogma or opinion. 
He advocated also further experimentation 
in reconstructing the plan and curricula 
in religious education and in the study of 
pupil growth. Courses should have a 
wide range, with experience as central. 
He stressed the fact that curricula is not 
simply teaching material but worship, 
service activities, recreation, outside ac- 
tivities, and other features. 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Miss Susan M. Andrews, ex- 
ecutive director of the Universalist General 
Sunday School Association, and Miss Olga 
Whittlesey of Unity Church school in 
Montclair, N. J., conducted the group 
conferences at which church school workers 
were given assistance in their immediate 
and personal problems. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
gave two evening addresses in which there 
was a deal of seriousness with a generous 
admixture of humor. His themes were 
“Moral and Social Influences of the 
Movies” and “The Problem of Leistire in 
Our Modern Civilization.”’ Another -eve- 
ning talk was by Leonard Ware, Jr., of 
Boston, Mass., active Unitarian layman 
and on The Boston Herald’s staff. A lec- 
ture on “Where Mental Health Begins,” 
by Dr. Miner H. A. Evans, neuropsychi- 
atrist at the Boston City Hospital, fitted 
appropriately into a program on building 
for character. 

A series of varied and excellent skits 
made up a vaudeville program which fol- 
lowed the Friday evening banquet. The 
song contest for the week was won by Miss 
Novella W. Pearson of Lynn, Mass., who 
wrote a song to the dawn at Star Island. 
Carl B. Wetherell was toastmaster at the 
banquet and among the speakers were 
Uncle Oscar Leighton, Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, Malcolm C. Rees, Miss 
Ethel L. Hearsey, who gave the greetings 
of the Women’s Alliance. A message of 
affectionate greetings w:s voted to Dr. 
and Mrs. William I. Lawrance in Cali- 
fornia, especially in remembrance of the 
fact that the Shoals religious education 
conferences were initiated by Dr. Lawrance. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


We do not need 
more intellectual power; 
we need 
more moral power. 
Calvin Coolidge. 


BACK TO PETERSHAM, MASS., FOR 
LEAGUE’S CONVENTION 


The Nichewaug Inn in Petersham, 
Mass., will again be the meeting place of 
the Eastern Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, which is scheduled for 
September 15-17—Friday noon to Sunday 
noon. Delegates to the convention at 
the same place last September were en- 
thusiastic in praise of the beautiful un- 
spoiled New England village and the ex- 
cellent hostelry, which the laymen will, as 
before, have all to themselves. A reduc- 
tion in hotel rates is announced. 

The general convention theme is timely: 
“The Problems of Life as Recast by Our 
Recent Woes.’ Social and economic re- 
adjustments and the actualizing of liberal 
religion in individual and social living 
today will be considered by competent 
speakers and discussed by the delegates. 

Intimate discussions of League chapter 
activities and programs will take place in 
group conferences, to be led by men éx- 
perienced in League work. Chapter 
workers who plan to attend are asked to 
suggest questions they would like to have 
considered at these round tables. 

The attendance at last year’s Eastern 
convention was larger than it had been for 
several years previous, and a similar re- 
port comes from the recently concluded 
League institute at the Isles of Shoals. It 
is reasonably expected, therefore, that the 
registration at this year’s convention will 
fill the Nichewaug to capacity. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETING AT DIGHTON 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Parish in Dighton, Mass., was held June 23. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid June 1. 
Officers elected were: Moderator, Fred- 
erick W. Talbot; clerk, Dwight F. Lane; 
treasurer, Lester Lassen. Mr. Lassen 
sueceeds Robert W. Whitmarsh, who re- 
tires after serving the parish faithfully as 
treasurer for ten years. It was voted to 
continue the services of Rev. George L. 
Thompson as pastor. 

+ * 

Oakland, Calif.—Dr. Clarence Reed 
is preaching at the First Unitarian Church 
a series of sermons on ‘‘America Among 
the Nations,” whieh will give a compre- 
hensive review of conditions in Europe 
and the Orient, ending September 24 with 
a discussion of the possibilities of American 
civilization. 


DTREC On: 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


2416 Allston Way | 


The Meadville 
_ Theological School 


Founded 1844 
_ trains for the liberal ministry of 


| today. Association with the Uni- 
_ versity of Chicago adds to the 


For informa- 
_ tion address 

| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
| 5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


| variety of subjects. 
| 


The Christian Register 


1S 


| Your Church Paper 


SUPPORT IT 
It Needs You—-You Need It 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Subscription $3.00 per year 


“SUMMER SERVICES, BARNSTABLE 


The Barnstable, Mass., Unitarian church 
has recently built an apartment for the 
minister into the first floor of the parish 
house and moved the parish kitchen into 
the space formerly used as a serving room 
in the parish hall on the second floor. The 
parish house is on the King’s Highway, 
opposite the Court House. Tourists are 
invited to call there, as well as to visit the 
church on Cobb’s Hill, opposite the Post 
Office, which was the Custom House in the 
days when Barnstable Harbor sheltered 
many ships engaged in foreign trade. 

This church holds services throughout 
the summer, Sundays at eleven o’clock. 
In addition to those conducted by Rev. 
Anita T. Pickett, the minister, guest 
preachers are speaking as follows: July 238, 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; July 30, Rev. George H. Badg- 
er of Orlando, Fla.; August 20, Rev. George 
Kent of New Orleans, La.; August 27, 
Rev. Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro, 
Mass. 

The annual parish fair was held this year 
on the grounds of Mrs. F. T. Bowles’ 
estate on Commerce Road, July 19. 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadeast 
the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday. 
6 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.80 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1830 
kiloeycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
* * 


Worcester, Mass.—Boy Scout Troop 
Number Nine, sponsored and supervised 
by the local chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, has set a high record of 
achievement. At the June Camporee 
this troop was the only one out of eighty- } 
eight in the city that had four completely | 
equipped patrols. It has more Eagle 
Scouts than any other troop in Worcester 
and it has started a Sea Scout Ship. 
Laurence Barrington is scoutmaster. 
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_ The Unitarian church of Hanska, Minn., 
was the scene of the tenth annual summer 
mference of the Minnesota Federation 
of Young People, June 16 to19. Delegates 
- all parts of Minnesota represented 
eir local Young People’s Religious Union 
groups, and there was a delegation from the 
Universalist Church of the Redeemer in 
“Minneapolis. 
The speakers included Professor Kim- 
‘ball Young of the department of social 
psychology at the University of Wisconsin, 
“Rev. Dana McL. Greeley of Lincoln, Mass., 
the past president of the Y. P. R. U., and 
‘Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
‘Church, St. Paul, Minn. Various discus- 
sion groups were led by prominent young 
people. 
_ Miss Elizabeth Buckley, St. Paul, Wil- 
jam Nelson, Minneapolis, and Miss Evelyn 
Haugen, Hanska, were re-elected to the 
offices of president, vice-president and 
treasurer respectively of the Federation; 
and Miss Edith Savage of Windom, Minn., 
will take the place of Miss Olga Lind, 
Duluth, Minn., retiring secretary. The 
executive board is comprised of Miss Hil- 
ma Moen, Underwood; Miss Effie Midt- 
bruget, _Hanska; Earl Bousch, Atwater; 
Miss Olga Lind, Duluth. 
4 The program included the Hilltop Talks 
each afternoon by Mr. Greeley.. Friday 
evening Rev. Georg M. Walen, minister 
of the Hanska church, greeted the confer- 
ence before a lecture by Professor Young on 
“The Problem of Propaganda.” The pro- 
gram for Saturday began with an address, 
“Current Social and Economic Problems,”’ 
by Professor Young, followed by a dis- 
cussion led by Miss Mildred Boie, Minne- 
apolis, on “English and American Col- 
leges At the social Saturday evening 
. the Liberal Union Hall, the members and 
guests were entertained by contributions 
of talent from the conference. After the 
program, the conference returned to the 
Hilltop and enjoyed an hour of folk- 
ncing. 
The activities for Sunday began with 
discussion on Maxwell Anderson’s play, 
“Both Your Houses,” led by Miss Merce- 
es Nelson of Minneapolis. Mr. Walen 
conducted the church service and the 
rmon was delivered by Mr. Greeley. 
v. Robert M. Rice, assistant minister 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Min- 
neapolis, gave several readings and a 
prayer. At 2 p. m. came two discussion 
ups led by Miss Mildred Boie and 
i Barrows of Minneapolis. At 
3 p. m. Professor Young presented his last 
cture, “Significant Living in the Modern 
orld.’ The gathering at the Liberal 
mion MHall- Sunday evening officially 
losed the conference. Mr. Eliot gave the 
ss. He reviewed the former Hanska 


Living--- Individual and Social 
Is Topic 


Professor Kimball Young and Rev. 


at Hanska Conference 
Dana McL. Greeley are speakers 


conferences, recalling speakers of previous 
years, and paid a tribute to Dr. Amandus 
Norman, minister at Hanska for thirty- 
eight years. 

Mr. Greeley in his Hilltop Talks em- 
phasized five points on the path to hap- 
piness: discipline, worship, work, play, and 
love. He pointed out that people who are 
bored with themselves are unhappy and 
bore others with their companionship. 
Happiness is not achieved by running after 
it, he said, but by living the five points. 
Then happiness will overtake us. 

Professor Young presented subjects of 
vital interest, dealing with social and 
economic problems, war and peace. He 
showed how propaganda stirs mobs into 
action. The use of this agent is largely 
what brought us into the World War. 
Propaganda can be used for good or bad 
purposes, but it is often misleading and is 
sometimes nothing but ballyhoo. 


* * 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE 
Summer Meetings 


The executive committee of the Cape 
Cod Conference of Unitarian, Universalist, 
and other liberal Christian churches ar- 
ranged for two special union services to 
be held this summer, one in Sandwich, 
and one in Chatham. 

The first was held Sunday, July 9, at 
the Friends’ Meeting House in East Sand- 
wich. At 5.30 a special supper was served 
at the Oceanside Inn, which was a pleasant 
social affair, shared by forty-five visitors 
from various parts of the Cape. After 
this, there was an opportunity to examine 
the old records of the Spring Hill Meeting, 
and the ancient meetinghouse, with its 
separate entrances for men and women, 
and its elaborate mechanism for raising 
and lowering the partition which in former 
times divided the male and female portions 
of the meeting during certain delibera- 
tions. This partition now serves the 
practical purpose of shutting off half the 
building during the winter. 

The ministers present were invited to 
sit in the high seats facing the congrega- 
tion, which numbered about a hundred and 
fifty, and represented the Federated 
churches in Sandwich and Hyannis, the 
Unitarian churches in Barnstable and 
Brewster, and the Universalist churches at 
Chatham, Orleans, and Yarmouthport. 
Some familiar hymns were sung without 
accompaniment, and periods of silence were 
observed in Quaker fashion, although a 
general program had been arranged. 

The leader of the meeting, Oscar Mos- 
trom, welcomed the conference, and set 
forth simply and ably the characteristics 
of the Quaker meeting, inviting all to share 
in it, and to give their testimony if so 


moved. Rey. Anita Pickett of Barnstable, 
secretary of the conference, responded. 
Alvano C. Goddard then gave a more ex- 
tended interpretation of the history and 
spirit of the Friends, and Rev. George H. 
Badger spoke on Liberal Mysticism. All 
felt that the evening had been rich in in- 
struction and inspiration. 

The meeting at Chatham will be held 
in the Universalist church there on Au- 
gust 138. 

* * 
PERSONALS 


Miss Esther Gordon of Concord, Mass., 
and Charles Engvall, minister-elect of the 
Unitarian church in Lawrence, Kans., 
were married in Dublin, N. H., Saturday, 
July 22. Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of 
Ithaca, N. Y., performed the ceremony. 


Rev. Robert Lewis Weis preached the 
baccalaureate *sermon to the graduating 
class of Scituate High School June 11 in 
the First Parish Unitarian Church. The 
superintendent of the Methodist church 
school prepared copies of the sermon for 
the ten young people from his church who 
were in the class of 1933. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jessie E. Donahue was formerly editor 
of The Unitarian News Letter and secre- 
tary of the publicity department of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Herbert Hitchen is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Alfred R. Hussey is minister of the First 
Parish, Plymouth, Mass. He was for- 
merly Literary Editor of The Register. 


N. W. Lovely is a Unitarian student at 
Harvard Divinity School, an assistant 
in the English Department at Harvard 
College. He has been director of young 
people’s work during the past year at the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass. 


Dilworth Lupton is min’ster of the First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Frederic E. Pamp has translated a book 
by Bishop Soederblom, ‘The Nature of 
Revelation,’ which will be published 
by the Oxford Press in September. He 
is minister of the Swedish Congrega- 
tional Church of Boston, Mass. 


Edward A. Post is professor of English 
literature at the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 


Maxwell Savage is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Robert Weston is minister-elect of the 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, 
N. Y. He was formerly minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Trenton, N. J. 


J. Russell Wood, 2 member of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass., is a gradu- 
ate of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. He is 
vice-president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and chairman of the 
finance committee. 
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Pleasantries | 


Scott the explorer applied to Lloyd ) 
George for assistance for his last polar | 
expedition. The Chancellor, as he then | 
was, advised Scott to see a certain rich | 
landowner who was interested in polar | 
research. The explorer did so, and again 
called on Lloyd George. 

“Were you successful?” asked the Chan- 
cellor. 

“He’s giving me a thousand,”’ was the 
reply, ‘‘but he has undertaken to raise 
50,000 pounds if I can persuade you to 
come with me, and I’m to have a million 
if I manage to leave you there.’”’—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

The new office boy had been instructed 
how to answer callers. Just before noon 
a man asked, “‘Is the boss in?”’ 

“Are you a salesman, a bill collector or a 
friend of his?” the boy inquired. 

‘All three,’”’ was the answer. 

“Well, he’s in a business conference. 
He’s out of town. Step in and see him.”— | 
SantaFe New M «xican. / 

* * | 

Last Sunday a vicar gave out the fol- | 
lowing notice: “I wish to thank the ladies 
who so kindly held the small sale last week | 
for the purpose of acquiring surplices for 
the choir; indeed, they did so well that 
after the surplices had been bought there 
was a surplus over.’”—Church of England 
Newspaper. 


* * 


Little Betty, watching the farm hands 
spreading out a stack of hay to dry, could 
contain her curiosity no longer, so she | 
politely asked: 

“Ts it a needle you’re looking for?”— 
Washington Labor. 


* * 


Bilgewater: “‘I hear you encourage your 
son to send his poetry to the magazines. | 
Do you want him to become a poet?” 

Slumgullion: “‘No; I merely want him to | 
get the conceit knocked out of him.”— | 
Exchange. | 

* * | 

Have you heard the delightful story of | 
the little girl in the very “progressive”’ 
school who one day asked the teacher, 
“Do we have to do just as we want all 
day?”—Churchman. 

* *” 

“There’s a boy called John Simpson 
working here. May I see him? I’m his 
grandfather.” 

“You’re just too late. 


your funeral.’’—Haxchange. 
* o* 


He’s gone to 


First Girl: “Dick says he came from a 
good family.” 

Second Girl: ‘Yeh, and I’ll bet he’s foot- 
sore.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Headlines proclaim that the dollar is 
now worth 84 cents—but we haven’t been | 
able to buy any at that price.— Nashville | 
Southern Lumberman,. | 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on | 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, ‘i reasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 


: 
July 27, 1933 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D. D., Rev. Palfrey Perkins. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. Robinson, Organist 
and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning Prayer with 
Sermon by- Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant. ' 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Sunday services are 
being held in the Unitarian church during the sum- 
mer, which will be conducted by Wm. B. Rice of 
Tufts College. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in the 
Unitarian church every Sunday during the summer. 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa., 


will preach July 80. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 


in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 


| at 10.45 each Sunday morning during the summer. 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Especially adapted for nervous and conva- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 


sociations. No committed cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. | 


| Local and Suburban | | 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE | 
of address 
Send New and Old One 


'“Rammohun Roy and the Modern Age 
4 


Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 


| minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
| In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
| Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
| God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 


SUDBURY, MASS.—Sunday services will be held 
in the Unitarian church during the summer, con- 
ducted by Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. 


Issues 
f 


The Christian Register 
Will Contain 


“The Spiritual Postulates of Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism,’”’ by William M. V. Hoffman, 
Jr., Master of the Novices in the Cawley 
Fathers at St. Francis House, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

“The Present Crisis Challenges the Min- 
istry,’ by Carl Frederick Taeusch, As- 
sociate Professor of Business Ethics, 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

“Hu Shih,’ by Robert Merrill Bartlett, 
minister of the Congregational church, 
Longmeadow, Mass. The second in the 
series ‘“‘Contemporary Thought Around 
the World.” 

“Color in Religion,” by George W. Fergu= 
son, rector of St. Peter Protestant- 
Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass. 

“Some Destructive Traits of a Liberal 
Church,” by Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. } 

““A New Appro2ch to Channing,” by Joseph 
Haroutunian, Lecturer on Religion at 
Wellesley College. 


Early 


0 ed 


in India,” by Rabindranath Tagore. 


“Paul Revere Frothingham,” by Ed 
Mead. 


To new subscribers The Register is offer= 
ing the 22 issues from July 1 for $1.00. 


ORDER NOW 
to insure all the issues | 


going back to July Ist. 


